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were opened up wherever they existed, and
where the coalfields were there also were the
ironworks and the manufacturing centres. It
was the possession of its splendid coalfields
that gave England its industrial supremacy.

During   the   same   period   the   pottery   of
England underwent a very important develop-
ment.   Up to 1720 pottery had not been of ~:
much account in this country.   Some Huguenot
immigrants had done something to improve the
trade in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen-
turies, and early on in the eighteenth century
two Germans, named Elers, brothers, started
a factory at Burslem, and succeeded in turning
out pottery of a superior kind.   They had a
workman  named Samuel Astbury, who con-
trived to possess himself of their trade secrets,
and set up in business for himself, becoming
their most important rival.
*   It was left to Astbury's nephew, however,
Josiah Wedgwood, to make still greater strides
in the potter's art.    Born at Burslem in 1730,
Wedgwood served an apprenticeship that car-
ried him through all the branches of the trade,
and in 1759 was able to set up in business for
himself with money he had saved.   With a
patience almost equal to that of Bernard Palissy,
he  persevered  through   failure   after  failure,
until in a few years he produced the desired
ware in such an improved form that the demand
for it became very great.    His efforts from that
time forward were eminently successful, and
his ware became fashionable and led to a great
extension in the pottery trade in Staffordshire,
as is shown by the rapid increase of the popula-